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iy people of the world must learn to live together. The 
evils of ignorance must be countered by knowledge; suspicion 
must be offset by trust, and jealousy, by mutual respect. 

The aim of UNESCO is to bring men and ideas together, but 
its success will depend largely on individuals, members of 
various organizations believing in UNESCO, who take an active 
part in this campaign to resolve the misunderstandings, the 
fears and suspicions now so prevalent among the peoples of the 
world, 
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Secretary of State 


Preamble to the CONSTITUTION of the 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC and CULTURAL Organization 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE STATES PARTIES TO THIS CONSTITU- 
TION ON BEHALF OF THEIR PEOPLES DECLARE 


that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defences of peace must be constructed; 


that ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has been a common 
cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion and mis- 
trust between the peoples of the world through which their differ- 
ences have all too often broken into war; 


that the great and terrible war which has now ended was a war 
made possible by the denial of the democratic principles of the 
‘dignity, equality and mutual respect of men, and by the propagation, 
in their place, through ignorance and prejudice, of the doctrine of 
the inequality of men and races; 


that the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity for 
justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of 
man and constitute a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill 
in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern; 


that a peace based exclusively upon the political and economic 
arrangements of governments would not be a peace which could 
secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere support of the peoples of 
the world, and that the peace must therefore be founded, if it is not 
to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 
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Foreword 


very responsible individual has a direct relationship with the problem of peace. 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization is the 
instrument by which the people of 31 nations can give life to this obligation of man- 
kind. Its object is to help you, the ordinary citizen everywhere, to direct your abili- 
ties and your everyday acts towards the greatest adventure of our century, the building 
of a new, safer, and more prosperous world. 

To help attain that objective for the American people, the Congress of the United 
States authorized the creation of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. One 
of the functions of this body, therefore, is to help make possible your personal contri- 
bution to the national and international effort toward peace. This pamphlet has 
grown out of the requests for information and guidance which have come to the 
U.S. National Commission. It is for your use. It attempts to answer some of the 
questions you may be asking about UNESCO, and it suggests lines of action which 
may be feasible in your community. 

The purpose of this pamphlet is not to offer a comprehensive view of UNESCO 
and its future, but rather to mark out a few of the beginning steps. What comes 
after them is up to you, for you—and UNESCO through you—have become, in a 
very real sense, the eyes, the ears, and the conscience of a new world. 


= Chairman, U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 
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Part I: UNESCO: What It Is and Why 
What is UNESCO? 


¢@ wunesco stands for the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. 


pronounce it, as people do all over the world, you-NES-co. 


@ UNESCO is: 


an intergovernmental organization with permanent headquarters 
in Paris. 


one of the cight “specialized agencies’ recognized by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 


a world-wide organization reflecting the common aims and views of 
many cultures and many peoples. 


a tool, a means to a single end, that of establishing a permanent 
world peace. Uwesco’s purpose, as stated in its Constitution, is 
specific: ‘*. . . to contribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through education, science and 
culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule 
of Jaw and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which 
ate afirmed for the peoples of the world, without distinction of 
race, sex, language or religion, by the Charter of the United Nations.” 


Who Belongs to UNESCO? 


@ nations, 31 of them, are officially “‘“members’’ of the organiza- 
tion, meaning that they have ratified the Constitution and 
deposited certificates of membership. 


thirteen additional nations have signed the Constitution of uNrEsco 
but have not yet deposited the required certificates of acceptance. 


@ membership in the United Nations carries with it, of course, the 


right to membership in unesco, but countrics not members of the 


United Nations may be admitted to unxsco by a two-thirds majority 
vote of the General Conference. 


@ at the First Session of the General Conference of unxsco, held in 
Paris, November 19 to December 10, 1946, 47 states were represented, 
either by delegations or by observers. In addition there were 75 
nonvoting observers from 65 international, nongovernmental organ- 
izations. During the Conference Austria, Italy, and Switzerland 
applied for membership in uNEsco. 


@ of the great world powers only the U. S. S. R. has failed to enter 
UNESCO or to send official observers to its General Conference. The 
attitude of the Soviet Union, however, has remained officially neutral 
neither approving nor disapproving of unusco. The way is still 
open, therefore, to membership at any later period. 


% the peoples of the ““‘member governments’ specifically and 
by clear implication the peoples of all governments for 
UNESCO is ‘a peoples’ agency.”’ 
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e‘’. . . American people on every economic and intellectual level 
must be made aware of the daring potentialities of UNEsco’s pro- 
grams. Unesco is not an ‘uplift’ organization. It is not a collec- 
tion of specialists riding their hobbyhorses off in all directions. 
Nor is it a top-lofty educational enterprise committed to trickling 
culture from the intellectual heights down to the common level. 
On the contrary, it is first, last and always a peoples’ agency. It 
was created and equipped to cperate on that level : 
(MiJton S. Eisenhower, Chairman U. S. National Commission for 
unxsco, Philadelphia, March 1947.) / 


How Is UNESCO Put Together as an Organization? 


@ unesco has a simple, flexible structure that follows the 
general design of recent international organizations. 


¢@ there are three essential elements: 
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e@ the General Conference, consisting of a delegation from each of the 
member nations, is the annual convention which determines the 
policies and the main lines of work of unxsco and which approves 
the program of action. Voting in the General Conference is on an 
equality basis, one vote for each member nation. 


@ the Executive Board of 18 members elected by the General Conference 
from among the delegates. No member nation may have more than 
one national serving on the Board at any one time, and the Consti- 


tution directs that the Board shall be selected with regard to com- 
petence in the arts, sciences, and education and to represent a ‘‘diver- 
sity of cultures and a balanced geographical distribution.” 

Executive Board members serve terms of three years but are not 
eligible for more than two terms in succession. The General Con- 
ference elects six new members to the Board each year. 

The Executive Board meets in regular session at least twice a 
year. It is the agent of the General Conference to carry out its 
programs. 


@ the Secretariat, or permanent staff of approximately 500 persons in 
constant session under a Director-General nominated by the Execu- 
tive Board and-appointed by the General Conference. The Director- 
General is the chief administrative officer of unrsco. His responsi- 
bilities and those of his staff are exclusively international in character 
and ‘‘they shall not seek or receive instructions from any government 
or from any authority external to the Organisation.’’ 


What Are the World Conditions and the Lines of Thinking That 
Have Produced UNESCO? 


% most of those who study international problems agree that 
the primary job facing the peoples of the world today is that 
of getting enough food, clothing, and supplies to keep alive 
until the war-battered world economy returns to something 
like normal operation. But they also agree that the problem 
next in toughness and importance is that of learning to think 
and plan realistically in terms of a permanent peace. 


@ old habits of violence are hard to break. It is far easier for 
men to think today in terms of swift force than in terms of 
the slow, careful achievements of a permanent peace. 


% too many people, in short, do not realize that an immediate 
choice must be made between the ways of war and the ways 
of peace. Men have evolved sharp tools. How will they 
use them? The science which produced the atom bomb and 

' the means of mass germ warfare also has made possible the 
building of a peaceful, interdependent society of nations on 
a prosperity level higher than civilization has ever known. 


@ consider the promise atomic energy holds for this country: ‘The 
people throughout the whole of American society must realize that 
we have in the unfolding knowledge ‘of the atom the means for 
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making our time one of the two or three most vital, most intense 
and stimulating periods of all history.’’ (David E. Lilienthal, 
Chairman of the United States Atomic Energy Commission.) 


@ the actual choice is between a new world and no world at 


all, between building with what we know and being de- 
stroyed by what we know, for it is doubtful that our civiliza- 
tion could survive another world war. 


e@ ‘Men must understand that the times demand a higher realism,which 
recognizes that ‘no man is an island,’ that our fate is joined with 
that of our fellowmen throughout the world. We must contrive 
to live together in peace even if at the cost of great material sacrifice, 
the alternative is the death of our_society;’’ (From a statement 

_teleased by the Emergency Committee of Atomic Scientists, Dr. 
Albert Einstein, Chairman, Princeton, New Jersey, June 29, 1947.) 


yet many cannot make the choice between war and peace, 
because they lack even the simplest educational equipment 
with which to understand the issues. Others have lost 
hope. Still others, and among them the best-read, best- 
intentioned of the lot, choose blindly the paths of war a 
dozen times a day because they are governed by habits they 
have never examined. 


@ what is needed is a vast world alignment toward peace that 


will reach into the life of every individual and influence his 
daily acts and decisions. Among the fortunate peoples who 
still have a freedom of choice there must be a general re- 
newal of democratic principles and the basic human freedoms 
they enjoy must be extended by every peaceful means to 
those who now lack them. 
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e ‘. . . the whole world should from now on know only of one 
aim, that of realising what we have fought for. We call it liberty 
and democracy, and we are right in doing so. But liberty and 
democracy are utterly worthless when they are nothing but the 
absence of oppression and dictatorship. Nazidom and Fascism 
were only the symptoms of a graver illness threatening the world 

’ (Professor G. van der Leeuw, the Netherlands, at the 
Plenary Sessions of the Conference for the establishment of uNzsco, 
London, 1945.) 


@ the broad, inclusive progiam of building the peace has been 
entrusted by the democratic peoples to the United Nations. 
One specific part of that program, the job of helping the 
individual citizen everywhere to understand the problems 
of building the peace and to use his personal energies toward 
solving them, has been assumed by uNEsco. 


What is UNESCO's Working Area as a “Specialized Agency” 
Within the Framework of the United Nations? 


@ UNESCO's primary target area isthe individual mind. It aims 
to remove the ignorance, hatred, and fear which breed war 
by attacking them at their source—in the individual mind. 
It aims to give each mind the tools it needs to achieve self- 
help and world understanding. And it aims to coordinate 
the technical and cultural resources of world society to 
the end of preserving knowledge, %ncreasing knowledge, and 
using knowledge in a peaceful and prosperous civilization. 


@ uNeEsco’s basic plan of operation is to bring all the aids of 
science, education, and culture and all the means of modern 
social institutions to bear upon the problems of-world peace. 


-@ the scope of unzxsco is not limited to the particular references of its 
title; in the United States Delegation’s report on the Founding Con- 
ference, London, 1945, appeared this statement: “‘The United States 
Delegation wishes to make it a matter of formal record that the 
London Conference, as its discussions made clear, intended the new 
Organization to function not only in the fields specifically mentioned 
in the title but in all fields useful to the development of international 
understanding . . .’’ C'the defenses of peace’’, Part I.) 


@ uNEsco isno solo performer. It is one member of the United 
Nations team. An agreement has been made with the 
United Nations defining methods of cooperation. 


e for example, unxsco assists the U. $. Commission on Human Rights 
which is working on an international Bill of Human Rights. uNexsco 
has secured papers from 54 philosophers including Mahatma Gandhi 
who have given an historical and philosophical background for the 
Commission’s studies. Again, unxsco has furnished the Economic 
and Social Council with a study of the supply and distribution of 
newsprint, which will be useful to the Subcommission on Freedom 
of the Press. 


-@ unzsco also works closely with: the other United Nations specialized 
agencies. For instance, a joint, committee has been set up of UNESCO 
and the World Health Organization. uNnxsco participates actively 
in the work of the Coordination Committee which has been set up 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nations and which is 
composed of the directing authorities of each of the specialized 
agencies. 


How Does UNESCO Work? 


@ UNESCO is a grass-roots organization because of its objectives 
and its special emphasis upon the individual contribution, 
but in operation it functions, 1n major part, as a stimulator 
of specific programs that will be carried out by private and 
official groups and as a clearing house and coordinating 
center for all information concerning its fields of interest. 
It conducts certain ‘“‘pilot’’ projects where these are needed 
to show the way, but it is not in any large sense an operating 
agency. Policies and projects approved by the General 
Assembly are put into effect: 


@ through the Executive Board which determines their practical 
relationships with unexsco facilities and the uNEsco budget. 


@ unEsco’s budget for 1947 totals $6,000,000. Contributions by mem- 
ber nations are on the same scale as those to the United Nations, 
plus an additional apportioned share to.make up for the smaller 
membership of unzsco. Under a temporary arrangement the 
United States pays 44.03 percent of the total unxsco budget; this 
percentage probably will be revised downward within the next two 
years. 


during 1947 the Executive Board included: 


Mr.’ Victor Dore (Canada) President 

M. Pierre Auger (France) Vice-President | 
Dr. Manuel Martinez-Baez (Mexico) Vice-President 
E. R. Walket (Australia) } 
Louis Verniers (Belgium) 

Professor Paulo Carneiro (Brazil) 

~Chen Yuan (China) 

Jan Opocensky (Czechoslovakia) 

S. E. Shafik Ghorbal Bey (Egypt) 

‘ Professor Alexandre Photiades (Greece) 

Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (India) | 
Professor H. R. Kruyt.(Netherlands) 


Professor Alf Sommerfelt (Norway) 
Marian Falski (Poland) 

RN. Guntekin (Turkey) 

Sir John Maud (United Kingdom) 
Milton §. Eisenhower (United States) 
C. Parra-Perez (Venezuela) 


@ through the Secretariat where experts will be assigned, research 
and informational channels coordinated, and the necessary 
liaison activities and committees set up. 


@ the Secretariat is divided into eight program sections: Education; 
Natural Sciences; Social Sciences; Philosophy and the Humanistic 
Studies; Arts and Letters; Libraries; Museums; and the Mass Media 
of film, radio, and press. 


@ a policy oc project’ may be cartied out by one or more program. sec- 
tions, or, on the decision of the Director-General and the Executive 
Board, by all program sections acting as a unit. 


@ through member governments who: 


e@ undertake intergovernmental programs. 

@ promote international conventions and agreements which support 
UNESCO’S Objectives. 

@ provide the visas and make the necessary diplomatic arrangements 
for groups and individuals active On UNESCO programs. 


@ correlate with unxsco programs their own cultural and informational 
programs at home and abroad. 


@ supply statistics and pertinent information upon request. 
@ give special aid in services, materials, and expert personnel. 


@ through National Commissions or Cooperating Bodies which act 
as connecting links between unxrsco and the educational,’ 
scientific, and cultural activities within their own countries. 


@ through international, nongovernmental agencies (such as the 
International Council of Scientific Unions) which coordinate 
their programs with unesco through working agreements 
and receive grants-in-aid for specific projects. 

@ through private national voluntary organizations. and groups 
which cooperate with programs among their memberships, 
contribute funds and supplies to uNxEsco projects, initiate 
local action, and provide their National Commissions and 


the UNESCO Secretariat with information, advice, and expert 
services. 


@ through individuals everywhere, who act on UNESCO's principles, 
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give personal aid to its projects, or reach a clearer under- 
standing of peace through the benefits of its programs. 


UNESCO's Program? 


@ when unEsco came into official existence, it faced a tremen- 


dous list of jobs to be done, all desirable, all with a legitimate 
claim upon the organization. 


unEsco’s Preparatory Commission, working throughout 
1946, reduced the thousands of suggested projects to about 
150 which it referred to the General Conference. The Gen- 
eral Conference, meeting in Paris in November 1946, se- 
lected less than one hundred and arranged them on a priority 
basis. The Executive Board, meeting in April 1947, made 
a final selection of projects for 1947 and arranged them in 
terms of available funds and personnel. 


e the revised allocation of uNgsco’s operating funds for 1947: 


Natutal-sciemecs 7 427... to yale td iene cana aaa $1,174,375 
Reconstruction & Yeh abilitaciBA Pe le eg Se eee ae eT 718,363 
Mass*commtinication <7 Gos oxen ss eee ee Sins, ate 665,713 
Libraries (¢ HQ Ree eee A ee OTS 562,627 
International understaeigine A YRQO Sy AER OPE LEST 426,949 
Social ‘sciencesm rigs 3.195 TIRE Rare aap oy a? .@. 408,995 
Agesaind, dettets ins1 care. 2590) sene bigs tee eee ae 340,155 
Bguca tion \o:..3es worcyae, a nee FE ee ee 291,286 
Fundamental canciien ee nae For nee Ae eG A 259,965 
Philosophy. & humanisticstudigs.c. 0.4) secss mcg «+ > 233,747 
IMUSCUITNIS | 2. ocr ae ore Re emi Dae seeiaa hs gown en were 110,574 

TOTAL ORERATINGEESTIMAEDS 4 pitta awe e tact ie $5,192,749 


@ the program for 1947, as approved by the Executive Board 


from revised plans submitted. by the Secretariat, covers three 
types of activities: (#) four large-scale, uNEsco-wide proj- 
ects in which all the program sections of UNEscO are pat- 
ticipating; (4) the separate activities of the eight program 
sections; and (©) continuing activities intended to become 


regular features of uNEsco’s work, such as the exchange of 
persons, cooperation with other organizations, and the 
collection and publication of information. 


@ the four unEsco-wide, all-section projects are:, 


@ reconstruction and rehabilitation with emphasis in the revised program 
upon providing the war-devastated countries with scientific and 
technical equipment, upon exchange and distribution of publications, 
upon aid to schools and museums, and upon assistance in the field 
of.arts and letters. A goal of one hundred million dollars in money 
and materials was set for 1947, but unxsco stresses the fact that the 
campaign is not merely a fund-raising drive. The great need 1s 
for the things money can buy, and every sort of material 1s urgently 
required. This program has been given top priority for 1947. 


@ fundamental education, a project intended to bring expert assistance to 
countries which are attempting to establish normal standards of 
education. Two pilot projects in this general program have been 
approved by unesco for Haiti and British East Africa. 


@ education for international understanding. In this third field cight 
projects are being carried out: (1) an analysis of current methods in 
schools and colleges; (2) a summer seminar for teachers in Paris 
during July and August; (3) a study of materials and techniques for 
use in adult education classes; (4) assistance to, international re- 
lations clubs 12 schools, colleges, and youth organizations; (5) 
examination of textbooks from the 30 member states to reach a set 
of principles and a method of textbook analysis which the member 
states can apply to their textbooks and other teaching materials; 
(6) a survey of the conditions under which the exchange of persons 
will aid understanding, in collaboration with the United Nations 
and other agencies; (7) a drive to secure fellowships, scholarships, 
and travel-grants for the exchange of teachers, students, and re- 
search workers; (8) research into the possibilities of setting up inter- 
national study centers with one or more of them under the direct 
supervision of UNESCO. 


@ the Hylean Amazon Institute, an international research institute at the 
mouth of the Amazon River which would investigate the resources 
of the Amazon Basin and coordinate research into the problems of 
living in tropical areas. Ten countries will participate in the In- 

* stitute: Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, Great 
Britain, France, Holland, and the United States. A field staff is 
making preliminary studies at Belém in Para (Brazil). 


@ in addition to its own program unssco has undertaken direct 
action in several projects at the request of the United Na- 
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tions and also maintains an interest in other United Nations 
projects, parts of which come within unzsco’s fields of in- 
terest. For example, unxsco is assisting the United 
Nations Secretariat in its research on freedom of information 
and keeps in close touch with the Economic and Social 
Council’s programs on town planning and social welfare. 


Part U: The United States and UNESCO 


What Is the Policy of the United States Government Toward 
the Objectives of UNESCO? 


@ the policy of the United States Government has been 
affirmed many times as being that of full support for the 
United Nations, including those provisions in the United 
Nations Charter which are applicable to the purposes of 
ungEsco. In the development of this policy the United States 
Congress has formally ratified membership in unxEsco. 


@ President Truman on the occasion of signing the Congressional 
measure authorizing United States entry into unxsco, July 30, 1946, 
said: ‘‘Lattach the greatest importance to this agency. . . . The 
Government of the United States will work with and through 
unEsco to the end that the minds of all people may be freed from 
ignorance, prejudice, suspicion and fear, and that men may be educated 
for justice, liberty and peace. If peace is to endure, education must 
establish the moral unity of mankind.”’ 


What Share Did the United States Have in Creating UNESCO? 


@ the United States supported the proposal for using cultural 
cooperation as a means to peace in both the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conversations and the United Nations San Francisco con- 
ference, 


@ beginning in 1943 an official United States observer was pre- 
sent at the meetings of the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education (came) in London, a group of officials from 
the refugee governments which was planning the educational 
rehabilitation of their countries. In 1944 a United States 
Delegation, led by Senator Fulbright, collaborated in draft- 
ing a constitution for an international educational recon- 
struction agency. Later action by the United States De- 
partment of State resulted in a draft constitution for a per- 
manent International Organization for Educational and 
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Cultural Cooperation. This draft was laid before the CAME 
in London in April 1945, and was merged with a draft pre- 
pared by that Conference. The resulting document was 
used as a working draft at the London Conference for the 
establishment of ungsco in November 1945. 


at the London Conference for the establishment of UNEsco 
in 1945 the United States Delegation was especially active: 


© it supported the concept of a‘* peoples’ agency’’. 

@ it proposed the inclusion of the word “‘scientific’’ in the Organiza- 
tion’s title to recognize the vast potential exchange of technical 
information. 

@ it drafted and submitted three resolutions which were adopted unan- 
imously by the Conference: G@) on the use of the media of mass 
communication; (6) on approval of the principle of adult education; 
and (¢) on planning for a working arrangement with the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions. 


the United States participated vigorously in the work of the 
unEsco Preparatory Commission. Its aid was especially 
effective in framing the proposals on education, mass media, 
and the administrative and financial structure of UNEsco. 


on the authorization of Congress the United States accepted 
formal membership in unegsco. President Truman signed 
the authorizing measure July 30, 1946, and a certificate of 
acceptance was deposited with the Government of the United 
Kingdom as required by Article XV of uNEsco’s Constitution. 


the United States National Commission for UNESCO ? 


the National Commission for uNxEsco is a body of distin- 
guished citizens of the United States organized under the 
authority of Congress (Public Law 565) to advise the 
Government and American Delegations to the General Con- 
ference of uNEsco and to serve as a connecting link with 
national groups-in matters relating to UNESCO. 


- @ directions for the establishment of a National Commission are con- 
tained in a Congressional act signed by the President on July 30, 1946. 


- '@ Assistant Secretary of State Benton, at the First Session of the General 


Conference in Paris, described the United States Commission as 


“ae 


a body unique in American history. It unites in one 
assembly spokesmen of the arts, sciences, and learned professions; 
of the educational system at all levels; of radio, motion pictures, 
and the press; of the educational interests of labor and agriculture, 
and of religious bodies; and of many other American groups that are 
now working for the establishment of peace.”’ 


@ similar cooperating bodies in other countries are the French National 
Commission for uNgsco; Brazil’s National Institute for uNEsco; and 
Great Britain’s United Kingdom Committee for uNEsco to advise the 
Minister of Education on unxsco affairs and her nine national coop- 
erating bodies established to cover the highly specialized fields of 
UNESCO'S activities and advise United Kingdom delegates on their 
specialties. 


@ membership on the U.S. National Commission is meant to 
be as broadly representative as possible. 


@ section 3 of Public Law 565 states that membership may not exceed 
one hundred and shall consist of two main categories: (a) a maximum 
of sixty members who are representatives of national voluntary or- 
ganizations interested in educational, scientific, and cultural matters; 
(6) not more than forty additional outstanding persons, including a 
maximum of ten persons working under or employed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States; a maximum of fifteen representatives of the 
educational], scientific, and cultural interests of State and local gov- 
ernments; and a final group of not more than fifteen persons chosen at 
large. (For the membership as of August 1947, see appendix 3.) 


© tcpresentation on the Commission is kept rotating constantly 
through limiting membership to a three-year term and providing 
that members shall be eligible to serve no more than two consecu- 
tive terms. 


@ the Commission has held two meetings, the first at Washington, 
September 23-26, 1946, the second at Philadelphia, March 26-27, 
1947. From among its members the Commission elected as Chair- 
man Milton S. Eisenhower, President of Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science. 


@ the Commission is the focus of national activity. It ts 
directed to hold general conferences to which organized 
bodies actively interested shall be invited to send representa- 
tives. A National Conference to which over 500 national 
organizations sent representatives was held at Philadelphia, 
March 24-26, 1947.-.A Mountains-Plains Regional Con- 
ference was held at Denver, May 15-17, 1947, to which the 
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organizations in eight mountain-plains states sent more 
than 1,800 representatives. 


~@ the Department of State, as directed by Public Law 565, 


maintains a Secretariat for the National Commission. It is 
also authorized to pay traveling expenses of the Commission 
members. Members of the Commission are not paid for 
their services. 


How Do Voluntary Organizations Work with UNESCO? 
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by cooperating with the National Commission, not only 
when they are currently represented on that body but at all 
times through the exchange of information, continuing 
support for uNEsco objectives and sharing of services, experts, 
and facilities. 


by coordinating their national programs with those of 
uNEsco and extending those programs through their rela- 
tions with their international organizations and contacts. 


by collaborating with Government agencies. 


by undertaking specific assignments, separately and in col- 
laboration with similar groups in the United States and in 
other countries. A review of the reports of the National 
Commission will show the wide range of these activities. 


How Can Local Organizations Aid UNESCO? 
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by putting unesco principles and projects to work in real- 
life situations that will test the effectiveness of the methods 
chosen and uncover hidden difficulties. 


@ community-wide activities can aid UNESCO: 


@ by giving open recognition to @// the activities which promote the 
conditions of peace and by merging the ungsco programs into the 
general community effort being made in support of the United 
Nations. 


@ by dramatizing the need for inclusive, grass-roots action in keeping 
with unegsco’s role as a “‘ peoples’ agency’’. 


@ by evolving programs which the community will understand and 
accept én action and not merely in theory and so drive home the fact that 
peace is dynamic and will cost the individual personal time, effort, 
and money. 


Part III: UNESCO and the Individual 
What Is the Relationship of the Individual to UNESCO? 


@ the citizens of the member nations of uNEsco ““belong”’ to 
UNEs€O in every sense and in every way that their Govern- 
ments belong. They enjoy individually its privileges and 
benefits and are pledged through their representatives to 
individual support of the principles and programs approved 
by unEsco’s General Conference. 


@ action by the individual expresses the whole unzsco idea. | 


Participation in group efforts is one part of that action but 
not all of it. 


@ ‘‘If prejudice, suspicion, distrust, and despair are to be cleansed from 
the minds of men, as they must be, then education for true knowledge 
and understanding must begin with each individual citizen. Organ- 
izations and group plans can do much to make information available 
and to make the task of learning more interesting; but the essential 
thing is for each citizen to. constitute himself a one-person committee 
on unesco, and by reading, reflection, and discussion develop a deep 
understanding of cultures, peoples, and problems—for such under- 
standing is the platform on which the kindly people of the world 
who want peace must take their stand.’’ (Milton S. Eisenhower, 
Chairman of the U. S. National Commission, at the Mountain- 
Plains Regional Conference, Denver, May 1947:) 
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@ ". . ,. the total structure of the peace will not rise without ad- 
ditional and broader activities than those of unEsco. But in the 
totality of effort the informed conscience of the individual citizen 
‘must play a-crucial and determining role. It is this-building up of 
the peace in terms ‘of the individual mind that is the central purpose 


and function of unxsco.’”’ (The Hon. Chester E. Merrow, of New | 


Hampshire, before the House of Representatives, March 6, 1947.) 


Why Does UNESCO Emphasize Action by the Individual? 


@ because individual action springing from individual under- 
standing-of world problems is the most direct and most 
effective way of creating a permanent desire for peace. 
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@ because the philosophy of ‘‘Let George do it!’ has had 
a great deal to do with getting us into two world wars in a 
single generation. 


@ because individuals collectively are more powerful than they 
know. The great decisions of modern times are being made 
more and more by the people themselves and less often by 
governments and statesmen as such. Ifthe individual thinks 
straight today, there is an excellent chance that the world 
as a whole may think straight tomorrow. 


@ because previous efforts to build the kind of world under- 
standing that would eliminate wars got stalled on a high 
level and did not reach the ordinary people. 


@ ‘The development of the media of mass communication in the short 
generation between the wars has changed the kind of peace which 
can now be made, by changing the opportunities for contact between 
peoples—their contact not as nations or as governments but as human 
societies influencing each other through their manners, their cus- 
toms, their traditions, their convictions, their arts, their lives. 

““What the development of the instruments of mass communication 
has done is to make it possible for the first time in human history, 
to reach great numbers of the people of one nation directly and peace- 
fully and vividly and humanly with an expression of the lives and 
the manners and the customs and the arts of peoples of other nations. 
The implications of this fact are evident even to men who lack the 
historian’s discipline and perception.’’ (Archibald MacLeish, 
‘‘The People’s Peace,’ Atlantic Monthly, July 1947.) ? 


Why Does UNESCO Stress Immediate Individual Action? 


@ because there is so little time left. Many world problems 
which need your aid are at a critical stage. 


@ there is just barely time, for instance, to rescue Europe's lost educa- 
tional generation. Many of the children and young men~and 
women who were unable to get any formal schooling during the 
war years are still waiting for the opportunity. 


@ because uNEsco itself is a new organization and needs your 
help and understanding mow. unNxsco’s future as an inter- 
national agency for peace depends pretty much upon what 
you decide to do now. 
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@ “Unesco can become a dynamic force only if it is given the world’s 
best intellectual; moral and political leadership; only if it is accorded 
adequate financial support; and only if it is granted time to grow. 
Years of devoted service by the ablest, the best-trained and the most 
energetic men and women will be needed'to realize its full potentiali- 
ties. . . . One of the most hopeful signs is that. more people 
than ever have acquired a sense of the urgency of the problems which 
UNESCO is being created to solve.’’ (Assistant Secretary of State 
Benton, in his report to the Secretary on January 15, 1946.) 


What Can You Do To Help Now? 


© you can do any number of things which only you can see 
the opportunity for doing. In your personal life you can 
tip the scales toward peace a dozen times a day by a tolerant 
phrase, an accurate fact, a suggestion for aid, a gesture of 
friendship across present racial, cultural, and national 
barriers. 


@ you can take the first step toward aiding uNEsco programs 
by joining actively in the-cooperation now being given by 
your community clubs, business organizations, religious 
groups, labor and professional organizations, men’s and 
women’s service clubs, and fraternal societies. The main 
thing is to do something specific to start the chain reaction 
toward peace and keep it growing. | 


e check with the program committees of the organizations tn which 


you are a member and offer your personal services. 


@ if your organization does not have such a program, suggest that it 
explore the possibilities of adopting one, but remember that not all 
programs that are aimed at unxsco objectives are labeled unexsco. 
Any activity that teaches racial tolerance, attacks ignorance of other 
peoples, and promotes the conditions of a world peace can be termed 
a ‘‘UNESCO”’ activity, or said to embody the ‘“ungsco approach.”’ 


@ you can adopt the following six-point program as your 
immediate platform and through it discover your own most 
congenial and satisfying method of joining in UNEscOo’s 
world effort. These suggestions are not just things to 
talk about (although that helps too) but specific things you 
can do to help now. 


Part IV: A Stx-Point Program 


Here Is a Bird’s Eye View of What You Can Do Now To Further 
UNESCO’s Objectives—The Six-Point Program in Capsule Form 


@ Point One: 


@ Point Two: 


@ Point Three: 


® Point Four: 


@ Point Five: 


@ Point Six: 
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You can help by aiding the educational recon- 
struction of war-devastated countries, UNESCO'S 
top priority project for 1947. 


You can help by making your personal opinion 
felt in your community, among your friends, in 
your organizations, and in the local and national 
press and radio. 


You can help by arranging or helping to arrange 
local exhibits and other programs that will 
dramatize UNESCO aims, projects, and principles 
for your community. 


You can help by taking an active part in train- 
ing the young generation for peace. 


You can help by joining personally in the con- 
tinuing adventure of adult education, especially 
in uNeEsco’s fields of interest. 


You can help by promoting personally the good 
will and understanding among the racial and 
religious groups in your community. 


~ 


Each of These Six Points’ Is Restated as a Question and An- 
swered with Specific Suggestions in the Sections Which Follow 


@ it is not expected that any one person will carry out all of 
the specific projects advanced in this six-point program, but 
everyone should be able to find among them several which 
will hit within the circle of his personal sympathies and 
opportunities. 


® the important thing is to make a start somewhere along the 
line and to keep on going from there. The crucial step in 
building a people’s agency such as UNESCO is that of getting 
principles translated into action—at any and every point 
they touch upon our individual lives. 


Point One: How Can You Aid in Rebuilding. the World’s War- 
Devastated Schools and Libraries? 


@ cooperate with the Commission designated as the coordi- 
nator of American aid; the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction, or cIER. 


@ the cier was organized in September 1946 as the result of meetings 
called by the American Council on Education during the spring of 
that year and attended by representatives of uNEsco’s Preparatory 
Commission, the Department of State, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and leaders of major national educational organizations. The Na- 
tional Commission for ungsco by a resolution at its Plenary Session, 
September 26, 1946, gave the responsibility for the coordination of 
aid from this country to the cier. 


@ the cier is not an operating agency but works entirely through and 
with established national organizations—educational, scientific, cul- 
tural, relief, civic, and religious. So check your local groups to see 
which ones are collaborating with the crer and channel your con- 
tributions through them. The crer is concerned with all types of 
education abroad, including pre-school, elementary, secondary, col- 
lege and graduate work, vocational training, and education for the 
handicapped. The crer will accept or tell_you where to send funds 
and supplies. 

@ the World Student Service Fund, a member organization of the cizr, 
provides the following estimates of what your American dollars will 


do: 
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$2 will supply the notebooks and paper required by a Chinese student 
for.One Veator. & x " | 

$5 will buy one to six books for a European university whose library 
has been destroyed. | ; 

$15 will keep a tubercular student for a week at the International 
Student Sanatorium, Leysin, Switzerland. 

$500 will equip a student kitchen for cheap, nutritional meals. 

$1,000 will feed 50 students for one month. 

$1,000 to $1,500 will operate for one year a student center in China 
with facilities for bathing, recreation, reading, and self-help. 


_@ help personally to collect:or purchase the urgently needed 
educational and scientific materials. 


@ the cier, the unesco Secretariat, and vatious private organizations 
have given close study to the needs of the hardest hit areas and 
reccmmend specific measures and materials. For a summary of these 
turn to appeadix 4. ; ; 


@ remember that useless materials will only waste money and effort. 
Do not collect out-of-date textbooks, back issues of popular maga- 
zines, or light fiction. 
Do collect maps, literary classics, technical books and magazines 
since 1939, current textbooks, radios, toys, film projectors, and art 
reproductions. 


@ as an example of collaboration in the selection of materials there is 
the plan set up by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
the Junior Red Cross. Each contributes to the contents of a stand- 
ardized package which, when ready for shipping, contains a teach- 
er’s kit and supplies for 50 children. The teachers’ kits are 
packed by PTA groups all over the United States: They are the size 
of a laundry case, are valued at $25, and contain not only schoolroom 
supplies such as blackboard erasers and chalk but also personal arti- 
cles such as face powder, cold cream, a sweater, a bath towel, and 
other articles. The materials in the students’ section of the stand- 
ard package are purchased through the National Children’s Fund 
and include a first-aid kit with supplies for one year, various school 
and health supplies, and one soccer football for group recreation. 


e check with your loca! groups or with the cigr for precise packing 
and shipping instructions. 


@ form, if the local situation demands it, a committee to obtain 
gifts of needed funds, supplies, and equipment. 


@ write to the crer, Harold B. Snyder, Director, 744 Jackson Place, 
NW., Washington 6, D.C. Ask for the CIER Handbook listing the 
112 national organizations with reconstruction programs that need 
your help. 


@ study for yourself the available information and use it to 
help others to understand the acute need for immediate 
action. 


@ for example, in Poland, one of the hardest hit of European countries, 
6,399 school buildings were heavily damaged and three fourths of 
those now standing need major repairs or rebuilding. Only 10 
percent of Poland’s colleges and universities have enough equipment 
to function normally.’ Bookstores lost 99 percent of their stocks. 
For six years all but the most elementary teaching was forbidden 
and 40 percent of the educators were killed. Sixty percent of War- 
saw’s professors died or were killed in the war years. In the spring 
of 1946 a Polish Delegate to unxsco’s Preparatory Commission 
testified that not one single clock existed in any schoolroom in 
Poland. 


@ other countries exhibit much of the same destruction and the same 
needs. In the Republic of the Philippines 6,907 schools were totally 
destroyed, 6,789 partially destroyed. In Greece the ordinary school 
room materials are so scarce that simple lead pencils were selling 
recently for five dollars each. So teachers were taking their pupils 
to the beaches and having them write their lessons in the sand. 


@ the picture that emerges in many countries the world over is that of 
crippled educational facilities and a tremendous backlog of educa- 
tional obligations. Millions of undernourished, emotionally un- 
stable children, most of them suffering from some sort of deficiency 
disease, are without schools, teachers, or the simplest study materials. 
If they are not given help now, they may never have the chance to 
grow up into rational, informed citizens—and their ignorance could 
become a very real war threat of the kind unzsco is pledged to 
minimize and eliminate. | 


@ in the present desperate lack of educational facilities many countries 
cannot be expected to produce in quantity the kind of citizens which 
the young people of the United States will be able to deal with 
intelligently and live with peaceably in the years to come. It is there- 
fore our immediate responsibility to protect the future of our chil- 
dren and our country by sending as much educational aid as we can. 
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Point Two: How Can You Make Your Personal Opinion Felt on 
the Side of Peace? 


@ know what you are talking about and be certain that your 
opinion is solidly based on fact. 


@ study the local evidence of war-making hatred, ignorance, and tear. 


In your mind multiply what you see by the number of communities ~ 
in the United States, and you will have a sound idea of the adjust- 
ments this country has yet to make. 


translate the general statements you hear into the first person 
singular to see if they really fit you. Probably the most vicious foes 
of peace are not bullets or battleships but the empty, irresponsible 
pronouns—the editorial ‘‘we’’ and the universal, but usually in- 
ACCULATC 1. VOUS “and stiey.. 


@ state your opinion ‘frankly, right out in meeting, whenever 
you hear a callous inaccuracy or meet, up with an instance 
of rabid race hatred or ignorant war-mongering. Too 
often the ideals of peace lose by default because those who 
attack them have loud voices and those who should be de- 
fending them do not. 


® try at all times to make your opinion a constructive one: 


through a fair-minded regard for the other fellow’s viewpoint and 
motives and an honest effort to share a common problem with him. 


through personally expressed approval of outstanding contributions 
to the peace. A personal or group note of praise might on many 
occasions be very helpful. 


through encouraging your organizations to offer prizes and awards 
for outstanding contributions, local or national, to world under- 
standing. unesco itself plans to offer an international award for 
“the best series of articles which have spread impartial information 
and furthered international understanding.’’ The same procedure has 
been suggested for local groups on a national scale: ‘Suppose local 
women's clubs should do the same thing—by giving a minor prize of 
ten dollars for the best newspaper coverage, film and radio program 
furthering world understanding which appeared on the local scene in 
acutrent year... . Theeffect of such recognition can be imagined. 
Adding up the tally as the grassroots awards came piling in would 
be an exciting business.’’ (Charles A. Tie Rison ‘Executive Secre- 
tary, U. S. National Commission for uNxEsco, ‘‘uNEsco: Open Door 
to World Understanding’’, Agenda, May 1947.) 


@ make a point of expressing your approval or disapproval of 
the newspapers you read and the radio programs you hear. 


@ make a personal call upon the editor or the editorial writer of your 
local newspaper. The chances are excellent that you will be re- 
ceived courteously and your opinion valued. 


© Write out a statement of your opinion and send it to the letter editor 
of your newspaper. Keep it short, keep it simple, and give your 
name and address. An anonymous letter has little value and prob- 
ably won’t get printed. 


@ if the occasion warrants it, join in a signed group statement to the 
press. This ts often the procedure among experts or for groups with 
specialized interests or facilities. 


e offer helpful criticism to the manager of your local radio station. 
Explain your viewpoint on the need for local programs and offer 
your aid toward getting them on the air. Programs are often 
scheduled months ahead. Your support and interest might be 
decisive in getting a uNEsco program broadcast. 


@ if you are the sponsor of a local program, study its possibilities for 
peace and get expert advice on how new material might fit in with 
its commercial purposes. 


© wtite and speak freely about national network programs which in 
your opinion aid or retard world progress toward a permanent peace. 


Point Three: What Can You Do To Help Dramatize UNESCO's 


Aims, Principles, and Projects in Your Community? 


@ work through your local organizations and add your skill 
and knowledge to the general effort. 


® your first step should be to check on what is going on. In almost 
every community there are local groups and local chapters of national 
organizations which have programs directly connected with or 
closely related to unEsco projects. You may be surprised at the 
number of ways in which you can help. 


@ group action is probably the most efficient way of educating the com- 
munity about unEsco. By coordinating the work of special groups 
it is possible to get people who know how to write and plan news- 
paper stories, produce radio shows, select and hang exhibitions of 
paintings, design posters and displays, speak effectively on the plat- 
form and over the air, arrange for the sponsorship of local business 
and industry, and all the other activities of a full-scale campaign. 
Here, as everywhere in unxsco activities, there is a job for everybody. 
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@ make personal use of the speaker's platform for informal 
talks on unxsco fields in which you have a special com- 
petence. The Speaker's Committee of almost any local 
organization will welcome volunteers from among its mem- 
bers and give every aid possible. Speaker's kits of docu- 
ments and speech outlines are usually available from the 
organization’s national headquarters, but if you decide to 
tailor your own, consider the suggestions under Point Five 
of this six-point program. 


@ additional materials may be obtained on request from the Information 
Officer, U.S. National Commission for ungsco and the Office of Public 
Affairs, both in the Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. The 
Department of Public Information of the United Nations also has film 
strips, study kits, and booklets on the various phases of United 
Nations activities. 


$ originate a continuing series of public library exhibitions 
— which will dramatize the means of international understand- 
ing, illustrate specific uNEsco projects, highlight the Amer- 
ican contributions to world culture, and emphasize our 
cultural exchanges with other peoples. 


@ the library staff most probably has books, maps, and photographs 
suitable for display. Additional material loaned by individuals— 
letters, photographs, antiques, stamps, art, and technical objects— 
could make the displays, especially the nationality exhibits, ex- 
tremely colorful. What do you have that would help? 


e if your community maintains a museum, perhaps more ambitious 
technical exhibits could be shown at the same time as those in the 
public library. In such case you could use your influence with local 
industrial firms to join in economic displays and world trade exhibits 
showing the community's economic partnership with other peoples. 


@ give your aid and support to the public, nonprofit showing 

of educational and documentary films. 

e ‘‘documentaries’’ are films which examine a single problem or ex- 
plain pictorially a single institution. Examples are our own TVA 
and Sweden's ‘Child Welfare in Sweden’’. Most of the U. S. 
Government documentaries were made during the war years and are 
still very useful. Your local and regional 16 mm. film distributors 
have maay of them. Check their lists. 


@ documentary and educational films about other countries are avail- 


able on a rental basis by the hundreds from embassies and private 
distributors. For a selected list—16 on the United Nations and 177 
on national topics—and information on where to get them, sec 

‘The United Nations in Films’’ issued by the United Nations 
Department of Public Information. 


@ these films are intended for nonprofit showings before school and 
church groups, private clubs, and study groups. Distribution of 
them could be entrusted to a special local committee or to a single 
local organization. What is the practice in your community? 


@ help arrange and spot posters and window displays on 
uneEsco and United Nations themes. 


@ arrange or help to arrange exhibitions of international art 
and performances of the plays, music, ballet, and folk 
dancing of other nations. “ 


@ ‘© Little Theater’’ and club groups could be encouraged to enter this 
work. In this connection you might remember that one of uNEsco’s 
ambitions is to create an International Theater Institute which would 
aid exchanges among all the experimental and amateur theater 
groups around the world. 


@ American folk songs and folk dances make a rich introduction to the 
folk-art of the world. How well do you know the genuine article? 


@ if you live in a community which can afford so ambitious a 
project, help your local groups put on a unxsco forum with 
broadcast discussions on the model of the Herald-Tribune 
Forum of New York City. 


@ aid in such a project will be available from the headquarters of the 
interested national organizations and from the Secretariat of the 
National Commission. 


e@ a forum on ungsco would require careful planning and study, but it 
need not be more, if you wish, than a community-wide affair with 
local speakers, local promotion, and a local audience. 


Point Four: How Can You Help Train the Younger Generation 
in the Ways of Peace? 


@ on the simple old-fashioned method of setting an example of 
tolerance and understanding for your children and by en- 
couraging them to discuss their ideas about world under- 
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standing at school andin the home. Remember the old 
rule that ‘‘attitudes are caught, not taught’’. 


@ keep pace with the school programs and help them where 
you can. Many local school systems have adopted admir- 
able plans for education through world understanding, spe- 
cific programs being devoted to unEsco and the United 
Nations. A personal check on what is being planned and 
carried through in your local schools could open many 
avenues for your action. 


@ the local unit of the Parent-Teacher Association 1s worth your sup- 
port and closest cooperation. This organization has been active 
nationally in furthering UNEsco projects. 


e recognition of the crucial role-of the teacher in all these programs is 
an essential first step to making them productive of good citizens. 
Because of the teacher's standing in the community, his opportuni- 
ties for broadening his own horizons at national and international 
seminars and conferences should be a constant concern of the school 
board and of individual citizens who have the position and means 
to help him. A privately supported teachers’ travel fund might 
bring wide benefits. 

® UNEsco is currently conducting a survey of the commonly used text- 
books to determine methods of improving them and’ removing 
sources of misunderstanding. Several organizations of the U. S. 
National Commission have already submitted reports. Have you 
examined the textbooks used in your local schools? Do they deal 
faitly with other peoples and other cultures? 


support active use of the radio and press in youth and school 
programs for international understanding. 


@ radio programs specially written for teen-agers have proved effective. 
Still better is to have the young people participate themselves. 
Youth Forums have been broadcast with surprising success. Models 
for study are the New York Herald-Tribune Forum of Latin-Ameri- 
can students on March 26, -1947, and the New York Times Youth 
Forum of February 8, 1947, which discussed the topic ‘‘ How Can We 
Combat Prejudice?”’ 


@ take part in the religious education of the younger genera- 
tion. Help emphasize for them the common spiritual and 
ethical ties which should unite the peoples of the world. 
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UNESCO's principles have a sound moral basis.. An examina- 
tion of them will show how the higher world morality 
- of permanent peace may be made possible. 


@ a three-point global program for churches, synagogues, and temples 
was unanimously adopted by 1,800 delegates to the Mountain-Plains 
Regional Conference of the U. S. National Commission for unxEsco 
(Denver, 1947): ‘*(1) the elimination of all racial discrimination 
from the life of local religious groups and neighborhoods; (2) the 
inauguration of activities which draw all religious, racial, economic 
and cultural elements of the neighborhood into cooperative endeavor 
to attain common spiritual goods; and (3) the establishment of living 
relations between the local neighborhood and other similar neigh- 
borhoods located afar in the global community.” 


@ enter personally into the activities of the local youth groups 
which have programs centering upon uNEsco objectives. 


@ these groups are active on all age levels, from Boy and Girl Scouts 
to the college-level international relations clubs. Unxsco is inter- 
ested in creating and servicing more international relations clubs, 
and the Carnegie Endowment is now sponsoring 108 chapters of the 
American Association for the United Nations in colleges throughout 
the United States. 


e if you can manage it, hold an occasional ‘‘open house’’ group for 
the members of a local youth group. 


@ seek out the exceptionally gifted children in your community 
and give them your personal help and encouragement. 


@ there are many opportunities for travel and study abroad which a 
younger person might not know about or for which he might not 
consider himself eligible. Information and encouragement given 
at the right time might make all the difference in producing a truly 
valuable citizen. 

@ on the college and university level the State Department and the 
private, nonprofit Institute of International Education cooperate in 
arranging student exchanges between the United States and other 
countries. Many other private groups aid in the exchange of stu- 
dents and ‘‘trainees’’ and administer scholarship funds. Your local 
library should have information about them. 


© opportunities for travel and study in Europe are increasing rapidly. 
During the summer of 1947 thousands of young Americans went 
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abroad on supervised programs. » Here are just.a few random sam- 
ples of their activities: a group of graduate students from an eastern 
university studied educational methods in the British Isles; a dozen 
ot more young American men and women worked in the youth 
hostels of Norway; the Girl Scouts sent a team of folk dancers from 
Kentucky to take part in an international folk-dance festival in 
London; the American Council on College Study in Switzerland 
sponsored the attendance of a group of American students at special 
courses at the University of Ziirich. There should be many more 
such opportunities when the provisions of the Fulbright Act make 
funds available from the sale of United States Government surplus 
property abroad. 


Point Five: How Can You Personally Take Part in UNESCO’s 
Continuing Adventure of Adult Education? — 


@ make your own survey of the scope and methods of adult 


education. You will find that adult education admits no 
ceilings to human learning and aims to continue the adven- 
ture of understanding throughout the whole of adult life. 
Its activities thus range from Americanization courses for 
immigrants to the individual and group study of university 
graduates. The U.S. National Commission for uNxsco 
has referred this section of UNEsco’s education program to the 
Adult Education Association in Washington for appraisal 
and concrete suggestions. 


adopt the rules that “‘unesco begins at home’’, that in order 
to know other peoples we must first know ourselves. Our 
virtues and our shortcomings are clearly marked throughout 
the history of our country. 


e@ the North American continent was developed by many racial strains. 
Have we remembered to give credit to the Spanish missionary fathers 
who founded settlements long before the landings at Plymouth Rock; 
to the Swiss and Scotch-Irish who were imported for the great 
colonizing ventures in Virginia and Pennsylvania; to the French 
adventurers who forged ahead into unknown territory a hundred 
years before the more cautious Cavaliers and Puritans; to the Dutch 
patroons of the Hudson Valley, the Scandinavians of the Middle 
West, the Czechs, Poles, Slovenes, Greeks, Italians, Germans, and 
Irish of the great immigration years? 

@ our frontier West was made up of more things than six-shooters and 
stagecoaches. What marks have they left on us? Note that many 


of our frontier problems are duplicated pases in Brazil, China, 
Africa, and Argentina. 

@ our Bill of Rights had some of its origins in the European idealism 
of that day. What is the extent of our debt? How would yox 
phrase the United Nations’ projected World Declaration of Human 
Rights? 

@ ‘I want to open up my farm in Bucks County’’, said an American 
newspaperman, returning to the United States after five years as a 
correspondent in Europe. “‘I want to write about America again 
and find out if it’s as strange a place as Europeans think’’. What 
does our history show of the things Europeans have expected of us? 


@ keep pace with the developments in unEsco’s major world 
projects such as the Hylean Amazon Institute and the global 
drive to provide a fundamental education. 


@ use your own profession or specialty as the starting point 
for the study of world problems. 


@ if you are a farmer, you may be interested in the history of the world’s 
arable land and of the great sections of it which have disappeared 
from use with disastrous effects. You will be familiar, too, with 
projects and purposes of the United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization, the rao. 


@ #f you are a lawyer, you may wish to know more about the great new 
developments in international law that are growing out of wat- 
guilt trials and the preparations of the International Court of Justice. 
What are the new concepts of world-wide individual responsibility? 
What is the status of an employee of the United Nations? 


© ¢f you are a retail merchant, you might count up the imported materials 
in the goods you sell and study your benefits under the projected 
iro ot International Trade Organization. How do blocked curren- 
cies and trade barriers affect your livelihood? 


© if ou are a dairyman, you might be interested in the milk consump- 
tion, yield, and sanitary methods in other countries. What are the 
limits imposed by ignorance of scientific breeding? On the other 
hand what breeds might we import that possibly could raise the 
yield in our Southern States? 


@ tf you are a machinist or a toolmaker, you might study the various 
national standards of close tolerance and add up in your own mind 
the implications of American automatic machinery. You might 
consider, too, the way in which the contrasting measurements of 
inches and centimeters have determined whole areas of world trade 
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and created problems of replacement parts for U. S. manufactured 
goods. What world standards of measurements would you approve? 


if you are a teacher, you will be interested in the drafting of a teachers’ 
charter now being encouraged by unwsco which has asked interested 
persons and groups to submit their versions. Again, many people 
have advocated a World University. What are the practical 
difficulties? 


if you are a newspaperman, you will be concerned in the drive to en- 
courage the free flow of information across the world’s frontiers 
and in the quotas, tariffs, currency restrictions, and censorship regu- 
lations which block the free flow of ideas. And what are the make- 
up customs of the major foreign papers and who writes their edi- 
torials? Would an international card of identity help a foreign 
correspondent? 


if you are a scientist, you will, of course, be interested in the coordinat- 
ed work of the Hylean Amazon Institute and in the Field Science 
Cooperation Offices planned by unxsco for Latin America, the Far 
East, and the Middle East. Again, the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council has requested unxrsco to survey the important 
work that could be done in international research Jaboratories 
under the auspices of the United Nations. What problems of 
national security would such projects raise? 


if you are an. insurance salesman, you might try to figure out the cost 
of insuring against atomic disaster. Again, the United States belongs 
to the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. How does that affect your 
business? And how would actuarial tables for, say the Middle 
East, compare with those for the United States? 


if you are a doctor, you might study what would happen if the United 
States standard of medical care were applied to India’s four hundred 
million. One recent study on population trends claims that ‘‘if 
suddenly India’s death rate could be lowered to the level of that 
of the United States, India with her present birth rate could fill five 
earths, as full as ours, in a single century.”’ If the statement is 
any way nearly accurate, what are the implications for extra- 
medical measures of aid and education? 


if you are a city or community official, you might inquire into the aims 
of unxsco’s projected International Center for Home and Community 
Planning. The restrictions on railroad terminals in English towns 
and the physical beauty of the mining villages in Scotland might 
provide some interesting standards. 


if you are a civil servant, you might examine the civil-service standards 
of the various nations and the purpose and extent of the exchange of 
government experts and trainees.. And what are the problems and 
values of creating an international civil service under the auspices of 
the United Nations? . 


@ ‘f you are an engineer, you may find your approach to world problems 
through a study of the global engineering which is creating a new 
geogtaphy. Ex-President Herbert Hoover has called for an irriga- 
tion scheme in Iraq which would make room for millions of new 
settlers. An American is chief engineer of a Jordan Valley Au- 
thority that may well revitalize the Near East. An American engi- 
neering firm has undertaken the industrialization of Afghanistan. 
India has a Bombay Plan which would multiply her electric power 
by four. China’s gigantic Yangtze River projects may some day 
irrigate 10 million acres and provide more than 81 billion kilowatt 
hours of power a year. The suggestion has been made that all these 
projects and others should be combined into a single World Engi- 
neering Authority. What is your judgment? | 


Point Six: How Con You Help Promote Understanding Among 
the Racial and Religious Groups in Your Community? 


@ make a personal audit of the racial, religious, and economic 
tensions in your community. Probably you know more 
about them than any person unfamiliar with your area. 
But have you added up their implications? Almost certainly 
the dangerous international tensions are finding expression 
in your area. 


make a special effort to encourage all racial and religious 
: . . . or . 

groups to join in community undertakings. Many so-called 

acts of exclusion are merely instances of carelessness. 


4 use your influence to help bring about a single standard 
for sharing the community's services. The application of 
building standards and fire regulations often varies widely 
according to who lives in which district. So do precautions 
against health hazards, the degree of police protection, and 
the caliber of equipment in individual public schools. Even 
after allowing for some-unavoidable economic factors, why 
should they? 


@ discourage excessive voluntary segregation. A ‘‘German- 
town”’ or a ‘Little Italy’’ served a useful purpose in the 
days of large immigration. Today they are more apt to 
emphasize differences from the national life rather than 
assimilation into it. We now have many ways of achiev- 
ing cultural exchange. | 


@ play the host to visitors from other nations. Are there 
foreign students studying at colleges in your city or foreign 
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workers being trained in your local. factories, stores, or 
schools? You might invite them to your home and to 
meetings and social gatherings. 


® you might even form a hospitality committee. It would have 


plenty of interesting things to do, especially if it concerned itself 
with the international exchange of persons. There will be in all 
probability plenty of teachers, students, and skilled workers from 
your area going to other countries on exchange-of-persons programs. 
Keeping in touch with them and with the visitors and racial groups 
at home could be a useful and friendly venture. . 


@ arrange or help to arrange community-wide programs 
and exhibitions which will: ‘ 


@ show the contribution of immigrants to the development of the 


United States. A particularly effective project on this theme was 
carried out in Springfield, Illinois, from October 22, 1939, to March 
17, 1940. It consisted of 22 weekly programs of newspaper feature 
articles, radio broadcasts, and group meetings, each program taking 
one racial group or one aspect of the general theme. The project 
was thus ‘*. . . the story of (1) what sent different groups to 
these shores? (2) How did they get here? (3) What did they find? 
(4) What did they contribute? (5) What were their problems and 
what problems still remain?’ The title selected for the project was 
‘“Americans All—Immigrants All’’ and its slogan was “‘ Nothing 
is ever done in this country by one group alone! This is the story 
of how you—the people of the United States—made America!”’ 


display the typical art, industry, handicraft, and architecture of a 
foreign country. Exhibits of this sort usually are not difficult to 
assemble since most city libraries and museums have excellent 
materials. An added novelty feature might be a large phonograph 
or “‘juke box’’, stocked with recordings of the chosen country’s 
music, ready for free playing at the push of a button. 


illustrate specific portions of uNEsco’s programs, especially those 
dealing with international understanding, cultural exchange, and 
fundamental education. The project in Haiti to establish minimum 
standards of education could be made graphic with books, posters, 
pictures, photographs, maps, models, charts, graphs, costumes, and 
costume dolls. A coherent series of these exhibitions could be 


planned along a chosen theme. 


dramatize the shrinking of world distances and the new interdepen- 
dency of peoples. Great-circle airplane routes, atomic-energy 
displays, vital raw material resources, world radio coverage, and 
the global popularity of film and press all lend themselves to exciting 
and significant displays. 


IN SUMMARY: What Does the Whole Six-Point Program Ask 
You To Establish for Yourself and Your Community? What 
Should It Add Up To? 


@ « realization that the only enduring peace possible for us is 
a peoples’ peace, founded on mutual understanding and mu- 
tual aid among the men and women of your community and 
among the men and women of all the nations of the world. 


@ an awareness of the long-range, continuing job that lies ahead 
for all of us if we are to have and maintain a friendly world. 


e@ © Unesco is a David, facing a Goliath of ignorance. Unexsco obvi- 
ously is not going to bring about, in a few years, the moral and 
intellectual revolution that is required by the age ahead of us. It 
can now move gradually toward a more modest goal; to help dispel, 
in some degree, the unwarranted fears, suspicions and hatreds that > 
hang like a fog over the world today.’’ (Assistant Secretary of 
State Benton, in an address before the American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, March 3, 1947.) 


@ «@ willingness to work personally at the job, to abide by the 
standards we set for others, and to make our. personal opin- 
ions felt in ways chosen for their effectiveness and not for 
our comfort and convenience. 


e ‘If this thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing in a big way, 
with our eyes open and our chins up, with the hope that it is going 
to spread through this great land of ours and affect all the organiza- 
tions which can possibly help to mold public opinion any place in 
this country. We want similar great drives for peace to take place 
in every other country in the world.’’ (Representative Karl E. 
Mundt, of South Dakota, Congressional Record, May 21, 1946.) 


@ 2 belief, based on experience, that every aid we give is re- 
turned to us, that in understanding and helping others we 
enrich ourselves. 


a6 


e''. . . it is of the greatest importance that no group of people 
should be merely on the receiving end of the unxsco program. The 
influence and effectiveness of this Organization will grow as all 
men and women of all nationalities and cultural backgrounds take 
part in its activities.’’ (Mrs. Esther Brunauer, at the National 
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Convention of the American Association of University Women, 
Dallas, Texas, April 15, 1947.) 


sé 


@‘‘. . . wide as are the differences, the underlying agreements 

among the peoples of the world are infinitely wider and more real. 
Men who perceived that truth in the moment of insight of the war 
did not doubt that a concerted and courageous international effort’ 
could break through the barriers of fear and bigotry and prejudice 
and make the community of life of the peoples of this earth articu- 
late and clear. Unxsco was the instrument they created for that 
purpose. The question now is whether the instrument is to be used 
or left unused: whether the effort to create a climate in which inter- 
national relations shall be possible is to succeed or fail. 
‘The answer to that question depends less on the governments of 
the United Nations than on the peoples of the world. The peoples 
of the world must be participants in any effort to create understand- 
ing between them. But more than that, the peoples of the world 
must believe in the labor of understanding and must wish it to be 
undertaken. It is this second participation of the people which is 
most immediately necessary.’’ (Archibald MacLeish on the NBC 
Broadcast, ‘The Peoples’ Job in unxsco’’, September 25, 1946.) 


4 cach of these personal achievements—the realization of the 
need for a people's peace, awareness of the long-range job ahead, 
willingness personally to tackle its problems, and a belief that in 
helping others you also help yourself—is a milestone on the road 
to a permanent peace. When you and the other responsible 
people of the world have progressed that far along the road, 
the first essential ‘‘defenses of the peace’’, in the words of 
UNEsco’s Constitution, shall have been constructed “‘in the 
minds of men’. 
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APPENDIX 1 
Useful References 


United States National Commission for UNESCO—Report on the First Meeting, September 
1946. Department of State Publication 2726. United States-United Nations Infor- 
mation Series 14. 25¢. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


First Session of the General Conference of UNESCO, Paris, November 19-December 10, 1946— 
Report of the United States Delegation. Department of State Publication 2821. Con- 
ference Series 97. 35¢. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Report on Mountain-Plains Regional Conference on UNESCO, Denver, Colorado, May 1947. 
Pamphlet. Free. unesco Relations Staff, Department of State, Washington 25, 
DAC: 


“the dejenses of peace’’—Documents Relating 10 UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, 
Sczentific and Cultural Organization. Part I: Department of State Publication 2457. 
Conference Series 80. 15¢. Part Il: Department of State Publication 2475. Con- 
ference Series 81. 15¢. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


“The General Conference of ungsco, Paris—The Program of unxsco’’ and ‘‘ The Gen- 
eral Conference of unxsco, Paris—The Program in Action’’, articles by Herbert J. 
Abraham. Department of State Bulletin, Mar. 2, 1947, p. 374, and Apr. 13, 1947, p. 645. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Platform. May 1947 issue devoted to ungesco. Newsweek Club Bureau, 152 West 
42d Street, New York 18, New York. 

““unesco’’, from ‘‘ Word from Washington’’, by Elaine Exton. American School Board 
Journal, May 1947. Bruce Publishing Company, 540 North Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 


The Cultural Approach. Another Way in International Relations. By Ruth McMurry 
and Muna Lee. University of North Carolina Press. 1947. $3.50. 


APPENDIX 2 
Useful Addresses 


National Commission 
Charles A. Thomson, Executive Secretary, U. S. National Commission for 
unssco, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Commission for International Educational Reconstruction 
Harold E. Snyder, Director, Commission for International Educational Recon- 
- struction, 744 Jackson Place, NW., Washington, D. C. 
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UNESCO Rant 
Julian Huxley, Director General, unEsco House, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16°, 
France. 
UNESCO New York Office 
Solomon V. Arnaldo, Acting Resident Observer for unrsco at U. N., 15 West 
77th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Institute of International Education 
Laurence Duggan, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Organizations Represented 


American Association for Adult Education Congress of Industrial Organizations 
American Association for the Advancement of Cooperative League of the U.S, A. 
Science Educational Film Library Association 
American Association of Museums Engineers Joint Council — 
American Association of School Administrators | Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of 
American Association of Teachers’ Colleges America Pa ye 
American Association of University Professors Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
American Association of University Women America 
American Book Publishers Council _ General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
American Chemical Society ; Modern Language Association of America 
American Committee for the International Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. 
Union of Local Authorities National Academy of Sciences 
American Council of Learned Societies National Association for the Advancement of 
American Council on Education Colored People 
American Farm Bureau Federation National Association of Broadcasters 
American Federation of Arts National Catholic Educational Association 
American Federation of Labor . National Catholic Welfare Conference 
American Federation of Teachers National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
American Institute of Architects National Council for the Social Studies 
American Library Association National Editorial Association 
American Philosophical Society National Education Association 
American Society for Engineering Education National Grange 
American Society of Newspaper Editors National Institute for the Social Studies 
American Teachers Association National League of Women Voters 
Association of American Law Schools National Music Council 
Association of American Medical Colleges National Publishers Association 
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Association for Education by Radio . National Social Welfare Assembly 
Association of American Colleges Social Science Research Council 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States- Society of Independent Motion Picture Producers 
Committee for Economic Development Synagogue Council of America 
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APPENDIX 4 


A Summary of Educational Reconstruction Needs for 1947 


1. Educational Materials 


Common school supplies for such countries as Greece, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Hungary, Austria, China, Philippines, Japan, Ethiopia (150,000,000 pencils 
70,000,000 notebooks, 1,000,000 rulers, 40,000,000 sheets of drawing paper, 
10,000 pounds of chalk, 40,000,000 pen nibs), 

Blackboards; laboratory equipment and supplies; audio-visual equipment 
including projectors, films, radios, phonographs, records, and cameras; office 
equipment of all types; special equipment for medical, dental, agricultural and 
vocational education; recreational and athletic equipment of all sorts including 
educational toys. 


2. Publications—Books, periodicals, maps, art reproductions 


Technical, scientific, professional books and periodicals (particularly those 
published since 1939); standard literary classics in all languages, historical works, 
standard reference books; current textbooks at all levels but especially for univer- 
sities, teacher training institutions, technical institutions, and secondary schools; 
collections of art reproductions; maps, especially outline maps. 


3. Fellowships, Scholarships, Study Grants 


Needed in all fields but especially those in which marked advances have been 
made during the war years. Particularly urgent for 1947-48 are advanced study 
opportunities similar to the now abandoned unrra fellowships whereby mature 
specialists deprived during the war of contact with their fields of learning are 
provided with refresher training to permit them to conduct training programs 
on their return to their native lands. 


4. International Voluntary Service Projects 


Sometimes known as educational work camps; these involve opportunities for 
young Americans to join with youth of other lands and with local citizens in 
rebuilding schools and other public institutions in the devastated countries. 


5. Graduating Class Memorials 


In accordance with the tradition of graduating classes of making a gift to their 
schools, a Class Memorial Project has been set up to permit the classes graduating 
from elementary schools, high schools and colleges to make their gift in the form 
of a contribution to international educational reconstruction. The crer will 
supply information upon request and will accept such gifts for transmittal to 
unssco. A certificate suitable for framing will be awarded each class entering 
the project. 
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For your conventence: 


The Commission for International Education Reconstruction 
744 Jackson Place, NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Sirs: 
' Tam particularly interested in the needs and the opporvunitics to 
help the unxsco program in the following specific areas: 


—— Securing books, periodicals, maps and art reproductions for use in the war 
devastated countries 

—— Securing educational and scientific supplies 

—— The program for fellowships, scholarships and study grants 

—— The program for international voluntary service projects 

—— The Graduating Class Memorial Project 


[Please print name and address clearly.] 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 


ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION (Cif any): 


U.S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1sa7 


— 


Hor sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. s. Government Printieg ‘Office, Washington 25, D. C. - + Price 18 cents 
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She Membership of UNESCO 


(As of June 30, 1947) 


The Member States 


AUSTRALIA LEBANON 

BELGIUM LIBERIA 

BOLIVIA MEXICO 

BRAZIL NETHERLANDS 

CANADA NEW ZEALAND 

CHINA NORWAY 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA PERU. 

DENMARK PHILIPPINES 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC POLAND 

ECUADOR SAUDI ARABIA 

EGYPT SYRIA 

FRANCE TURKEY 

GREECE UNITED KINGDOM 

HAITI UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

INDIA UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
VENEZUELA 


Nations Which Have Signed the Constitution but Have not 
Deposited Instruments of Acceptance 


ARGENTINA IRAQ 

CHILE LUXEMBOURG 
COLOMBIA NICARAGUA 
CUBA PANAMA 

EL SALVADOR URUGUAY 
GUATEMALA YUGOSLAVIA 
IRAN 


Nations Which Have Applied for Membership 


AUSTRIA 
HUNGARY 
ITALY 
SWITZERLAND 


Date Due 
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